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Pensions, Social Security Still 


Fall Short, Conference Hears 





WASHINGTON—Improved social security and union-won pension plans still fall far short of providing 
today’s retired workers with “a golden life,” the two-day AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. conference on negotia- 
tions and administration of pension plans was told. 


Union technicians in the pension field 
reviewed major developments in current 
programs and discussed critical issues in 
detail at the conference. Participating in 
the sessions was Jack Paley, executive 
secretary of the RWDSU. 

IUD Dir. Albert Whitehouse told the 
conferees “three-fourths of those now 
over 65 years of age have income from 
all sources of less than $1,000 a year. 
The average income of a retired couple 





is less than $30 a week,” he said. 

Almost 15 million Americans are 65 
years of age or older, he went on, and 
by 1975 this figure is expected to climb 
to 21 million. While unions have done 
a tremendous job in helping out older 
workers, Whitehouse said, “there also 
can be no question—in the light of these 
statistics—that much remains to be 
done.” 





Unions Put on 


Guard Over 


Company Time Study Plans 


WASHINGTON—Unions confronted with time study plans for deter- 
mining workloads and wage incentive standards must be constantly on 
guard against the use of arbitrary, unreasonable and unrealistic time 


study results. 

This advice is contained in the current 
issue of Collective Bargaining Report, 
publication of the AFL-CIO Department 
of Research. 

“Of the whole field of so-called ‘scien- 
tific management’, time study is the area 
in which most of labor’s distrust and 
suspicions are centered. Ever since its 
introduction in the 1880’s most unions 
have opposed the use of stop-watch time 
study,” the report declares. 

Based on their own experiences, the 
article continues, local unions have de- 
vised various approaches to time study 
which fall into four categories: 

e@ Some locals prevent the use of time 
studies altogether; 

e@ Some locals allow management to 
use any method of setting job standards 
it desires, but the locals reserve the right 
to bargain on results; 

e@ Some locals participate directly with 
management in making time studies and 
in setting standards; 

e@ A majority of locals allow manage- 





ment to make time studies but insist on 
bargaining on both the methods used and 
their application. 

The local’s legal right to time study 
information has been definitely estab- 
lished by decisions of arbitration and the 
NLRB. 


“Time study,” says the article, “has 
become a major issue in union-manage- 
ment relations. Unions have found that 
grievance handling problems are greatly 
increased in plants where time study ex- 
ists. Not only are there more grievances 
but a greater amount of time must be 
spent in processing and investigating 
time study grievances.” 


The statistics of the American Arbi- 
tration Association, the report continues, 
show 19.1 percent of the cases handled 
by them in 1954 were time study and job 
evaluation grievances. “By 1956,” the ar- 
ticle finds, “this figure had grown to 23 
percent. And unions lost well over 50 per- 
cent of these grievances.” 


“Eight years ago,” he continued, “550,- 
000 members of my union—the United 
Steelworkers of America—struck to force 
the industry to accept the principle that 
the employer has a responsibility for the 
welfare of workers who become too old to 
continue in gainful employment. 

“It seems hard to believe, as we sit 
here today, that only a few years ago, 
the major employers of industrial labor 
claimed pensions were not a matter for 


produce until they could produce no 
more and then shift for themselves on 
inadéquate social security benefits, fam- 
ily assistance, and, in a few cases, small 
paternalistic handouts from their em- 
ployers. 

“It took a month-long strike—coming 
after the findings of a Presidential Fact 
Finding Board—before my union was able 
to break through a solid front of em- 
ployers and win its first pension program 
at Bethlehem Steel which was quickly 
followed by a similar program or con- 
tract in the entire basic steel industry.” 


The early pension plans were hardly 
more than foot-in-the door programs. 
They generally provided a maximum 
benefit of $100 a month, including Se- 
cial Security, at the age of 65 after 25 
or 30 years of unbroken service with a 
particular company. 


Assistant Dir. Lane Kirkland of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security said 
that every step taken has marked a de- 
parture from the original basis of “imme- 
diate relief for the superannuated” and 
has pointed toward development of a 
pension structure that every member now 
working might look to as a.dependable 
source of security. 

He added that private pension plans 
can never be an acceptable substitute for 
better social security programs. 
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Series Contest 
Entries Flood 
‘Record’ Office 


More than 500 entries in 
the RWDSU Record’s World 
Series Contest filled mail- 
bags up to press time Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 25, with the 
closing deadline of mid- 
night, Oct. 1 still six days 
away and many more en- 
tries expected. With the 
contest an assured success, 
the Editors await the re- 
sults of the World Series so 
that they.can judge the 
winners. The member who 
best predicts the winner of 
the Series, the number of 
games it takes to win, and 
the score of each game, will 
win first prize of $25. Sec- 
ond prize is $15 and third 
prize is $10. 

The winners will be an- 


Meanwhile, in the Photo 
Contest, also sponsored by 
The Record, the current 
crop of winning entries ap- 
pears on Page 10. The con- 
closes on Sept. 30, and 
Grand Prize winner of 
will also appear in the 
next“issue of The Record. 
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Nation's Editors Say “Pocketbook Issues” Are Greatest Public Concern 





Survey Confirms Labor Fear of Inflation 


WASHINGTON—Pocketbook issues—particularly inflation—are up- 
permost in the minds of the nation’s voters today, according to the men 
who edit daily newspapers. 

The increasing cost of living was given top billing in replies from 57 
editors asked by. Congressional Quarterly to report “what issues seem 
of greatest importance right now to the people in your area.” The poll 
was sent out in August. On Sept. 24 the government’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics announced that the cost of living went up again in August— 
the eighth straight month that a new record was set in living costs.) 

Second in public concern, the editors say, are chances for a tax cut. 
Right behind that comes the drive for economy in government. 

Thus the newspaper editors confirm that economic questjons are 
far and away the most important to the nation’s voters—a point of view 
long held by labor leaders whose day-to-day work deals with these ques- 





ft 
See feature article, “How. Rising C. of L. Hits Workers’ Families 
—and What They Can Do About It,” on Page 9 of this issue. 
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tions. The rising cost of living and the ways that union members can 
cope with it have been discussed by such union leaders as UAW Pres. 
Walter Reuther, whose recent proposal that the auto industry reduce 
prices was rejected by the auto manufacturers, and RWDSU Pres. Max 
Greenberg, who has reiterated warnings to union locals to be prepared 
for continued rises in the cost of living. 

Leading newsmen from all sections of the country said public inter- 
est in foreign policy problems and the chances for peace is running a 
poor fourth to the economic issues. 

In fifth place come school integration and other civil rights matters. 

Other topics mentioned frequently: The need to end labor union 
corruption; the need for revised farm legislation, the merits of federal 
aid for school construction; disarmament; and the new defense policy. 

Several editors commented on an apparent lack of voter interest. 
Ben Z. Leuchter of Vineland, N.J., Times Journal wrote: “The horrible 
truth is that there are really no great burning issues on the national 
scene in the minds of the people of this area ... People don’t seem to be 
too excited about anything other than... their personal economic 
problems.’ 

Notably lacking from this year’s list of leading issues is President 
Eisanhower himself. Concern with his health and his record in office 
ranked high with the editors in Congressional Quarterly’s 1956 poll. 

This year few editors regard either the President’s record or that 
of the Democratic 85th Congress as of prime importance. 

Apparently, most voters will concentrate their questions to candi- 
dates and Congressmen on: “What have you done and what will you do 
to stop inflation, cut taxes and end waste in government?” 

Democrats, who were burned on the inflation issue in every election 
from 1946 through 1952, seem to welcome the chance to turn it against 
the GOP. A party spokesman in Washington put it this way: 


“We Democrats’ can only scoff at Mr. Eisenhower’s suggestion that 
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we stop inflation through voluntary agreement of labor and industry 
not to raise prices and of consumers to stop buying. This Eisenhower do- 
it-yourself policy ignores the real peril in the current situation: That 
prices have climbed more rapidly in the last peacetime period than 
any other periéd on record, and are still climbing.” 


Democrats contend the administration is “making labor the scape- 
goat of inflation” instead of cracking down on “price-fixing in mon- 
opoly industries” and investigating “the way the farmers’ share of the 
food dollar is falling as profits rise for giant food processors.” 





AFL-CIO Tells 3 Unions: ‘Clean Up or Else’ 


NEW YORK CITY—tThe Executive Council of the AFL-CIO met here 
Sept. 24-25 to act on charges of “domination by corrupt elements” prefer- 
red against three unions by the Ethical Practices Committee. The Coun- 
cil upheld the charges against all three and gave them 30 days to 
“clean up or get out.” The unions are the 1,400,000-member Int’l Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, the 140,000-member Bakery & Confectionery Work- 
ers Int’l Union and the 40,000-member United Textile Workers. 

The only vote against the ultimatum to the Teamsters was that of 
its secretary-treasurer, John F. English, who urged that the Council 
wait until after the union’s forthcoming convention in Miami Beach, 
Fla., at’ which, he said, efforts would be made to clean up the union. 
But his plea went unheeded by the Council. 

AFL-CIO Vice-Pres. Herman Winter, president emeritus of the Bakery 
Workers, cast the only dissenting vote in the Council against the ulti- 
matum to tnat union. In the case of the United Textile Workers, Emil 
Rieve, board chairman of the competing Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, abstained from voting. 

In all three cases, the Council ratifiea the findings of the Ethical 


Practices Committee that the unions were “dominated, controlled or. 


substantiaily influenced by corrupt influences” in violation of the anti- 
racketeering provisions of the Federation’s constitution. It directed 
them to rid themselves of these influences, and set Oct. 24 as a date 
for a special meeting to hear replies from the unions on their com- 
pliance with its order. 

Failure to comply with the directive of the Council would result 
in suspension of the unions by the AFL-CIO. Final action would then 
be taken by the AFL-CIO convention, scheduled to open Dec. 5 in At- 
lantie City, N. J. 

Leaders of all three of the unions have appeared in recent months 
before the McClellan Committee of the Senate to answer charges of 
improper activities in the labor-management relations field. 

The action of the Counci] was foreshadowed earlier this month 
when AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, in an address to the U. S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, said: ee 

“When tke AFL-CIO in its constitution stated that it was going to eliminate 
corrupt influence from its ranks, we were doing it in our own -self-interest as 
well as in the interest of the community and I can merely say to you in regard 
to that particular part of the AFL-CIO Constitution, we're going to carry it out. 

It doesn’t make any differe1ice how big the union happens to be. We are 
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going to see to it that unions that elect corrupt officials after their egrruption 
has been exposed, that those unions are going to seek elsewhere for companion- 
ship, they are not going to be in the family of organized labor. 

Meany went on to urge that businessmen adopt an ethical practices code of 
their own, saying, “It might also be a good thing for the National Association 
of Manufacturers to have a Code of Ethics for its members that deal with 
racketeers—because this record shows some very astonishing instances of co- 
operation between respected members of the business community anc racketeers. 

“It might be well for the employers of America through their associations, 
who are talking about punitive legislation for labor, to emulate the organ- 
ized labor movement and make their contribution toward a better, more decent 
wre country by setting up some ethics for the employer who deals with 
racketeers.” 


COPE Citations Go to Locals 
For Full Registration 


National AFL-CIO COPE is awarding a Citation for Meritorious 
Service to each local union and organization which achieves full regis-' | 
tration of its members who are eligible to vote in public elections. It is 
recognized that some members are not eligible because they do not meet 
the age, residence, citizenship or other requirements of the state law. 
It is hoped that each local will get all of its eligible members regis- 
tered, and also the adult members of their families. But here again, it 
is recognized that there may be conditions making this impossible. Ex- 
planations of such conditions will be considered but a local organization 
must register at least 90 percent of its eligible members in to qual- 
ify for a Citation. 

This must.be shown by an actual check of membership lists with the 
official list of registered voters and evidenced by cards or other docu- 
ments showing the comparison. These are to be available for inspection 
by national COPE representatives. 

An another aspect of the COPE campaign, RWDSU Pres. Max 
Greenberg announced that letters setting forth each local’s quota in the 
Dollars for COPE drive are to be sent out by the International office 
shortly. Meanwhile, locals are being urged to send in COPE contributions 
as quickly as possible. 
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13.2 Cents Raise Settles | 
4-Day Telephone Strike |! 
| 


WASHINGTON — They’re saying “number 
please” again all over the country. Some 23,000 
Western Electric telephone installers in 44 
states and the more than 150,000 communica- 
tions workers who refused to cross their pi@tet 
lines. are back on their jobs after a four-day 


strike. 


The installers won a package increase of 13.2 
cents an hour following marathon negotiations with 
the manufacturing branch of the Bell Telephone 
System. Members of the Communications Workers 
of America, the installers won an average 10.2 cents 
in wages, the rest in fringe benefits. The major fringe 
benefit was a 25-cent a day boost in transfer allow- 
ances, to cover the periods when the company shifts 
a worker from one area to another. The company 
also agreed to do away with overnight travel, as 


requested by the union. 


Wages for installers prior to the strike were from 


$1.39 to $2.80 aff hour. 


The contract is of a two-year duration, with a re- 
opening on wages and the travel allowance after the 
first year. The company had originally asked for a 


the Bell units to settle was. Ohio Bell, with 18,682 


employees in all categories. 


CWA had originally asked for a 20-cent package 





COMMUNICATION WORKERS PICKET: Tel- 
ephone instdllers across the country, striking 
against Western Electric, picket telephone ex- 
changes, Walkout ended with settlement after 
4 days. Marching before the Chesapeake & 
Potomac’s main office in Washington, D.C., 
are members of Communications Workers 


Postal'‘and Federal Workers 
Score Ike Pay Rise Veto 


WASHINGTON—Pres. Eisenhower’s veto of 
the federal pay raise lilis has been bitterly 
denounced by leaders of postal and civil ser- 
vice unions. The President, in a veto message, 
called the salary legislation inequitable, in- 
flationary, and unnecessary. He said that it 
would probably make an increase in the na- 
tional debt limit unavoidable. 

Pres. William C. Doherty of the Letter Carriers 
termed the veto “a crushing blow of devastating 
proportions” and said postal workers “have every 
reason to be bitterly disappointed.” 

Predicting that an even stronger postal pay bill 
will be passed in January 1958, Doherty, who also 
is chairman of the AFL-CIO Government Employ- 
es’ Council, said that such a measure “must carry 
retroactive language which will at least partially 
make up for this year’s startling setback.” 

Pres. James A. Campbell of the Federation of 
Government Employes called the veto “misguided 
and unwarranted.” Disputing each of the Presi- 
dent’s reasons for his veto, Campbell urged the 
President to negotiate directly at least once with 
representatives of civil service employes on the pay 
raise issue. 

“Is this too much to ask from the top boss of 
two million employes?” he asked. “I don’t think 
so. And I don’t see any other means of getting 
the facts to Pres. Eisenhower.” 

Pres J. Cline House of the Post Office Clerks, 
declaring that he was “bitterly disappointed,” charg- 





for the installers, while management had offered 


4-9 cents. 





Statement of Ownership 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, 
AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United 
States Code, Section 233) SHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
AND CIRCULATION OF 

RWDSU-CIO Record, Published Bi-week- 

ly except one issue in January and Aug- 

ust, at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1957. 
1. The names and addresses of the 
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business Manager are: 
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Managing Editor: Bernard Stephens, 
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2. The owner is: (if owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be 
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owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by 
@ corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a partnership or other incor- 
porated firm, its name and addresses, as 
well as that of each individual member, 
must be given.) Retail, Wholesale & Dept. 
Store Union AFL-CIO, 132 W. 43 St., 
Ne 'Y. 36. Max Greenberg, Pres., 132 W. 
43 St., N.Y. 36. Alvin E. Heaps, Sec- 
Treas., 132 W. 43 St., N.Y. 36. Jack Paley, 
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and other security holders owning or 
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where the stockholder or security holder 
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three-year contract and a no-strike clause. Last of Local 2390. 


will be on strike for a decent pay system. 


Two weeks ago the 600-odd toll takers, members 
of Locals 135-T and 135-F of the State, County and 
Municipal Employes Union, voted in a mail referen- 
dum to authorize a strike. They are employed by the 
Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority, an inde- 


‘pendent agency, headed by Robert Moses. 


At issue are not wage increases, but establishment 
of a system of automatic annual increments. Such 
a system is in effect in most government agencies, 
but in the Tunnel Authority increases are given at 
the whim of supervisors, according to union spokes- 
men. The union has been trying to win establishment 
of a regular pay increase system for nearly two years. 

According to Reese Hammond, Local 135 business 
agent, Moses has consistently refused to institute 
such a system, and has refused to permit mediation 
either by the mayor’s office or the City Labor De- 


partment. 


Toll Collectors Eye Strike 


NEW YORK—Any day now motorists entering or 
leaving New York via its bridges and tunnels may 
find themselves able to pass without forking out the 
cutomary toll. It won’t be because the city suddenly 
is getting generous, but because union toll collectors 


ed that Eisenhower's third veto of a postal pay hike 
in four years “has caused more damage to morale 
and service in the Post Office than anything that 
has heppened in the past 50 years.‘'” 

Pointing out that more than 50 percent of NFPOC 
members had already been forced to take outside 
jobs in addition to a full day’s work in the post 
office to keep “anywhere near even” with the rising 

. cost of living, House warned that “this kind of thing 
is not good for the postal service. 





Postmen March on Capital? 


BOSTON—A march on Washington to speed pas- 
sage of a postal pay raise next January has been 
recommended by the executive board of the United 
Postal Workers, American Federation of State, Coun- 
ty and Municipal Employes. The group represents 
postal locals in Boston, Pittsburgh and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Pres. John D. Bercury, who presented the resolu- 
tion embodying the march on Washington proposal, 
said President Eisenhower’s veto argument that a 
postal pay would be “inflationary” was “completely 

‘at variance with prevailing facts.” 











THE BRUSH-OFF—It’s usually only in election years that 
we hear or read about the “one-party” press. For reasons that 
are perfectly apparent it’s the Democrats who do most of 
the complaining on the subject. Their candidates, whether 
for President or City Councilman, have a hard time telling 
their story to the reading public. This is especially true of 
liberal Democrats who might actually have something pro- 
vocative to, present in the way of new ideas. 

Not too long ago James A. Wechsler, editor of The New 
York Post, suggested a change in title for these sections of 
the press which seem to pledge allegiance each day to the 
National Association of Manufacturers, He called them the 
“one-interest press”. 

Every so often the representative of some publishers’ as- 
sociation howls that it’s unfair to stigmatize the daily news- 
papers with these labels. It’s not true, so the argument goes, 
that liberal Democrats can’t get their story into print. The 
publishers then produce statistics to show that in the month 
before Election Day the GOP got 87 inches of type on Page 
One and the Democrats actually got 90 inches. 

If you don’t believe it, count ’em. 





In the years that I’ve covered politics, which now are get- 
ting to be more than I care to remember, one of the earliest 
lessons I learned was this: what happens in the month before 
Election Day doesn’t really amount to very much. What counts 
is what happens in-between elections. 

I menticn all-these things as a prelude to an event that 
took place ‘n mid-August which now does not seem to merit 
an inch of space in the news columns, or on the editorial 
pages or ever. denunciatory comment from the special com- 
mentators. 

What I have in mind is this— 

Have you ncticed how the newspapers have conveniently 
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WATCH on the POTOMAC 


By ROBERT G. SPIVACK 


-_ 








buried the Walter Reuther plan for combatting inflation? I 
haven’t seen a line about it for thrée weeks, not even in Wall 
Street pubiications. 

The big idea seems to be, “Let’s not debate it. Let’s not 
examine it. Let’s just file and forget it.” 

The brush-off of the Reuther plan, it seems to me, is a 
classic example of how the “one-interest” press operates. | 





A LITTLE MATTER OF MONEY—Reuther’s idea was 
easy to grasp. He suggested as a prelude to 1958 wage-hour 
negotiations that the Big Three of the auto industry cut the 
prices of next year’s models by $100. In return for this sort 
of anti-infaltion gesture, he made a pledge. The union would 
draft its coiutract proposals “within the framework” of the 
financial situation in which the big companies find them- 
selves after such reductions are put into effect. 

Reuther, along with many experts, apparently feels that 
enormous profiteering by big business in the last four or five 
years has been a major factor in the “creeping inflation” 
which now shadows the entire nation. 

We've seen many studies which bear out this argument. 
We've alsO seen some, less-convincing, that disputed it. But 
whatever the facts, we think Reuther’s dramatic proposal 
merits sericus discussion in the press and on the radio. 





THE POSTMAN’S LAMENT—We’'ve never met the poet 
laureate of the postal worker’s union, but someone slipped this 
bit of doggere! under our door recently. It came one day after 
President Eisenhower vetoed a pay raise for the mailman on 
grounds that it’s inflationary. 

No wonder dogs bite him; 
Your postman’s a heel; 

His appeal for more wages 
Caused higher price steel. 
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ALL-DAY CONFERENCE attended b 

ployees Local 1-S was held Sept. 17 

RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, speaking. At head table are, from left, *1-S’ 

Vice-Pres. Phil Hottstein, ‘!-S’ Pres. Sam Kovenetsky, Local 262 Pres. 

Martin Janow, ‘1-S' Vice-Pres. Bill Atkinson, Rec. Sec. Deby Valencia and 

Editor Dick Pastor. Stewards mapped plans for organizing preparatians for 
1959 contract expiration. 
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more than 200 stewards of Macy Em- 
at Hotel New Yorker, addressed b 





Eight-Store Carpet Chain 
Organized Into Local 853 


NEW YORK CITY—An organizing campaign begun early last summer 
at 8 Raphan’s carpet and linoleum stores throughout this city had pro- 
ceeded steadily and quietly until two weeks ago. Then it suddenly exploded 


as the employer fired a salesman for 
joining and encouraging others to join 
Loca] 853, and a number of the employ- 
ees walked out in support of the fired 
worker. 

In 24 hours, from Thursday afternoon, 
Sept. 19, when they walked out, to the 
afternoon of the next day when they 
went back to work, the Raphan em* 
ployees, led by Local 853 Business Mer. 





City's Pharmacists 
Join Local 1199 


NEW YORE CITY—Establishment of 
a Civil Service Division of Local 1T99 was 
announced by Pres. Leon Davis following 
a successful campaign to enroll pharma- 
cists employed by the City of New York. 

Division Dir. George Glotzer reported 
that an overwhelming majority of the 
135 pharmacists have already signed 
*1199’ union cards and paid initiation fees 
since the campaign began this past sum- 
mer. 

Glotzer pointed out that in the past, 
standards won by ‘1199’ have been a ma- 
jor factor in determining the increases 
granted to city pharmacists. However, the 
wage scales of these workers have always 
lagged far behind the rates enjoyed by 
1199ers. 

As an example, he noted that phar- 
macists working for the city start at 
the rate of $4,000 a year, while ‘1199’ 
members, whe now earn a minimum of 
$5,200, will start at $5,720 as of April 
1, 1958, and at $6,240 as of Aug. 1, 1958 
as a result of a contract settlement last 
spring. 

Once the Civil Service Division is set 
up, Local 1199 is expected to seek recog- 
nition from the city. 


Kushner Asks R. I. Raise 


Part-Timer Rate in Retail 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—A State Labor 
Dept. investigation into the low rates 
paid part-timers in retail stores -is being 
conducted as a result of charges made 
Sept. 12 by RWDSU Int'l Rep. Nat Kush- 
ner at a labor department hearing on 
minimum rates for-learners. 

Kushner, who advocated raising learn- 
ers’ rates from 80 to 90 cents an hour, 
(which has since been approved by the 
State Labor Director) also pointed out to 
the employers at the hearing that the 
heavy use of part-timers at hourly rates 
of 60 cents by certain stores put other 
retailers at a competitive disadvantage. 
He urged the employers to support a 90- 
cent rate for part-timers as well as learn- 
ers. 
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Jerry Schaff, won reinstatement of their 
fired co-worker with pay for time lost 
for all concerned. . 

The workers have also won agreement 
that transfers from store to store, which 
the employer had practiced until now 
without regard for the inconvenience it 
caused an employee, would henceforth 
take into account the distance of a man’s 
home from the store. 

These were fairly strong indications 
that management, through its attorney, 
would discuss union recognition at con- 
ferences scheduled for last week, as The 
Record went to press. 

Schaff attributed the reasons for this 
progress to the employees’ action in sup- 
port of the discharged worker, as well 
as to the ready co-operation of a Team- 
sters local, whose members deliver goods 
to the store. 

The Raphan employees were ap- 
proached by Schaff as the result of an 
introduction to one of the employees by 
a member of ‘853’ who had a relative 
working there. 


Northeast 





Union News Strike 


Looms in New York — 


NEW YORK CITY—A strike by more than 800 employees of the Union 
News Co. last week seemed a strong probability as the Oct. 1 contract ex- 
piration deadline neared with no sign of a settlement. Local 906, with 500 
members employed at Union News terminal stands, and District 65, with 
260 members who work at the firm’s subway stands, were sticking firmly 


to a “no contract, no work” policy and 
making preparations for picketing of the 
mapy Union News locations beginning 
Tuesday morning, Oct: 1. 


Pres. Joseph McCarthy of Local 906 
said that thus far the company has 
made no offer in response to his union's 
demands, which include a 30-cents-per- 
hour wage increase, ‘906’ Welfare Plan 


‘coverage, higher minimums, a severance 


pay plan, seven days paid sick leave per 
year, and other improvements. He stress- 
ed that unless a settlement is reached 
before midnight Sept. 30, the terminal 
stands would be shut down by the ‘906’ 
members. . 


Reporting for District 65, Organizer 
Max Klarer said that the best com- 
pany offer produeed during five weeks 
of negotiations called for a $2 wage 
increase, periodic cost-of-living reviews 
and coverage under the ‘65’ Medical 
Plan. This was rejected as inadequate 
by the Union News workers, whe are 
seeking an $8 increase in wages and 
minimums, cost-of-living protection, 
Medical Plan ceyerage, paid sick leave, 
and a third week’s vacation after ten 
years. 


Klarer reported that the Union News 
employees have made complete strike 
preparations, including naming of strike 
committees and picket captains. Plans 
prepared last week called for the mem- 
bers to come to union headquarters after 
work on Monday, Sept. 30 as their stands 
close for the day. There they will await 
final word at midnight as to whether 
a settlement or strike are expected. 


Meanwhile, Union News developments 
are being closely watched by 90 em- 
ployees of the Garfield News Co., also 
members of District 65. Their firm, which 
is owned by the owner of Union News, 
operates newsstands at various bus and 
ferry terminals, at the 4lst St. Port Auth- 
ority Terminal and in Parkchester. With 
an Oct. 1 contract expiration facing 
them, they have received no offer from 
the company in reply to their demands, 





which are similar to the one at Union 
News. Klarer said that they would be on 
strike at the same time ag their fellow 
members in Union News unless a settle- 
ment ig reached. 


Raises for 500 in 
Manhattan Bldgs. 


NEW YORE CITY—Contract gains of 
$3 to $5 a week were won by 500 building 
maintenance and service employees at 
120 Broadway and 150 William* St. in 
this city’s financial section, Local 670 
Org. Joseph Caliva reported. 

Negotiations with the managements of 
the two buildings lasted over a 4-month 
period, with ‘670’ Business Mgr. Tom 
Bagley leading the union negotiators 
The wage gains at 120 Broadway were 
$3 for all but mechanics, who received $5, 
and at 150 William 8t., $3.50 and $4.50, 
respectively. There were additional con- 
tract improvements in both cases. 


At the Central Coal Co. the local, led 
in negotiations by Bagley and Caliva, 
won wage booste of 30 cents an hour for 
mechanics, 20 cents for service men and 
15 cents an hour for helpers. A health 
care plan was also established, providing 
hospitalization and doctor care, and two 
additional paid holidays were won. 


In other contract settlements, em- 
ployees of Queens apartment houses 
won $3 wage boosts in contract talks 
led by Caliva, and floor waxers wen 
the same increase, led by Org. Walter 
Goldie. 


The local also announced that the next 
regular membership meeting will be held 
Oct. 9 at the Newspaper Guild building, 
133 W. 44 St., nm Manhattan. 








NEW YORK CITY—Local 50’s organizing campaign 
at the Wallace Candy Co. has taken a dramatic turn 
with the discharge of an employee for union activity, 
and the picketing of the plant by the worker. 

Backed by Local 50, the discharged worker, Bill Schreiber, 


Firing Heats Up Candy Firm Sign-Up 
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has been picketing the plant since early this month. His pres- 
ence, with a sign telling the story of his firing, has brought 
the company’s anti- union, low wage policies into sharp focus 
before the public as well as the rest of the 200 Wallace em- 
ployees. As a result, Local 50 Pres. Frank Scida said, the pace 
of employees signing up in the uniorf has stepped up consider - 
ably. 

Wallace Candy Co. is a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
the Schrafft candy firm, where Local 50 is also engaged 
in an organizing campaign among the 500 employees. 

Schreiber was fired on Aug. 30 after one year on the job. 
Soon after the discharge, Pres. Scida met with management 
on the issue. The employer claimed the man was fired because 
of repeated lateness.and absence, and Scida asked when Schrei- 
ber was last absent or late. The reply was that an alleged 
offense occurred 3 weeks before, and Scida promptly asked, 
why then did the company wait so long to fire him? 

The answer, which the company avoided, is plainly that 
the company discovered that Bill Schreiber had joined the 
union, Scida said. 

Since the picketing began, the company has requested 
arbitration, and the union agreed, suggesting use of State 
Mediation Seryice facilities. The union now awaits the coim- 
pany’s answer. 

Elsewhere in Local 50’s organizing efforts, the Schrafft 
campaign was makir 4 steady headway, with the union ap- 
proaching a majority .? signed-up employees in the plant. The 
American Chicle campaign was also reported to be making 
steady progress. 





Bilt Schreiber, fired by Wallace Candy Co. for union activity, 
pickets plant to win reinsta¢ement. Local 50 driye to organize 
firm econtinies, 
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The Midwest 








in a National Labor Relations Board election Sept. 10. 


A pre-election rally which turned out 
a healthy majority of the shop, plus 
previous meetings of enthusiastic groups 
of the workers, gave early promise of 
victory for the Chicago Joint Board of 
the RWDSU, Pres. Henry Anderson said. 

The organizing campaign was carried 
out largely by a group of militant people 
in the shop rather than from the outside. 
It was mainly this fact, Anderson said, 
. which gave the workers strength in the 
facé of company maneuvers and the oth- 
er union’s intervention. 

Working with the shop were Joint 
Board Organizers Carl Sanzone and Em- 
anuel “Galladora, in addition to Ander- 
son, The leading rank and filers in the 
shop are Charles and Robert Lee Lewis, 
Willa Lee Puckett, Mary Jackson and 
Jarvis Hannah. 


To Arbitrate Firing 


Hannah was fired for union activity 
shortly before the election, and Anderson 
reported that management had, agreed 
to arbitrate the discharge, 

Certification of the vote is expected 
any day, and negotiations for a first con- 
tract will start soon thereafter. Among 
the workers’ key demands will be reduc- 
tion of working hours, premium pay for 
working the late shifts, wage improve- 
ments and job security: 


Schoene Named to Head 
"149° in Glen Dale, W. Va. 


GLEN DALE, W. Va.—lIn local elec- 
tions here last week, Richard Schoene 
was named president of Local 149, union 
of the Louis Marx toy company em- 
ployees, it was reported by Record cor- 
respondent F. M. Kaemmerling. Stanley 
Lipinski was elected vice-president, Emil 
Westen, sceretary-treasurer, and Eleanor 
Eerfoot, recording secretary. 

Scott Nichols, Glen Wayt, Gayle Mil- 
ler, Robert Hollingshead, Allen Young 
and F. M. Kaemmerling were elected 
mémbers of the grievance committee. 
Orville Hewitt ‘was elected trustee for a 
8-year term, Steve Dombrowski, sergeant- 
at-arms and Lloyd Jones and George Le- 
masters as shop stewards. 

New members of the executive board 
are Harry Ott, James Weekly, Gene Pit- 
tit, George Brannen and Orville Hewitt. 





Plastics Shop in Chicago Scores 
42-18 Election Win for RWDSU 


CHICAGO, Ill.—In spite of strenuous management efforts to influence the employees. against voting for 
the union, the Ger-Ell plastics shop cast 42 ballots for the RWDSU, 18 for another union, and 2 for-no union 
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379ers Elect Borden Unit Officers 


MARION, O.—Annual elections at the Borden Dairy here, Unit S of Local 379, 
named Fred Forrey to the unit chairmanship at a well turned out meeting on Sept. 11. 
Others named to rank and file leadership posts of the unit were Gene France, 
vice-chairman; William Burke, executive secretary; Ben Bosh, sergeant-at-arms; 


Jack Colegrave, steward for the salesmen, and Jim Riley, plant steward. 


Robert Shirk was elected to serve on the Unit S Pension Committee. 

In Columbus, headquarters city of Local 379, meanwhile, Harmony Farms 
Chairman Pat Sunderland and City Ice & Fuel Vice-Chairman Lloyd Sargent re- 
ported to the ‘379’ executive board on their attendance at the State CIO summer 
school last month. The school was held at Ohio University in Athens, and the two 
‘379’ members reported they profited greatly from courses in grievance procedure, 





public speaking, and state compensation laws. 


First Pact Hailed at Creamery 


» PICKERINGTON, O.—Members of Local 379 employed at the newly organ- 
ized Pickerington Creamery have voted unanimous approval of their first con- 
tract settlement. The workers, numbering about 40, organized into the RWDSU 


last spring. 


The new contract includes an 8-cent hourly increase across the board, re- 
troactive to September 1, 1957, and a 2-cent boost effective March 2, 1958. A 48- 
hour work week, with time and one-half after 40 hours; 3 paid holidays; griev- 
ance procedure with arbitration rights; classification of jobs, and seniority 
rights are other outstanding features of the settlement. 

At a membership meeting following the settlement the newly elected unit 
officers, including Chairman Marvin Smith, Vice-Chairman Noah Herdman, 
Exec. Sec. Everett Hiveley, Jr., and Steward Donald Noble, were sworn into office 
by Org. Ned Harkless, who led the shop negotiating committee, 
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Lane Bryant Settles in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Negotiations between the RWDSU Chicago Joint Board and Lane Bryant, the well-known 
apparel chain, were concluded with agreement on a new contract after talks were dragged out since last Janu- 


ary, Joint Board Pres. Henry Anderson reported. 


Wage increases for non-selling em-'° 


ployees provide $3 weekly boosts as of 
April 1, 1957, $1.50 next July 1, and an- 
other $1 on Jan. 1, 1959; for a total of 
$5.50. Salespeople working on salary plus 
commission won a total of $4 a week in 





steps of $2 retroactive to April 1, $1 next 
July 1, and.$1 Jan. 1, 1959. 

Straight commission men won increas- 
es of $2.50 a week in their draw, with the 
shoe department men receiving an ad- 
ditional $1 not chargeable’ against com- 





Automation Hits Carnation 
By AL EVANOFF 


MORRISON, Ill—<aAutomation and other new methods of handling milk, 
together with a drop in the demand for evaporated milk, have resulted in the 
Carnation Company's decision to shut down most of the Morrison plant. The 


due 
with Local 62 at the same time. 


This will 
Since this move of the company came at the time the contract renewal 
both matters of a new contract and severance pay were worked out 


All laid off employees received severance pay depending on length of service, 


any vacation due for this year. These amounts were all figured at the 
rate of pay, which incorporated an increase of 7 cents an hour. The 


remaining 6 employees were granted increases rattging from 6 cents to 17 cents 
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improved to permit accumulation of any unused leave to 


was 
tetal of 12 days. The contract will run for one year. 


missions, retroactive to April 1, 1957. 


The contract, which had been s¢hed- 
uled to expire on July 1, 1959, was ex- 
tended to Dec. 31, 1959. 


The delay in the talks was caused 
mainly by the failure of the company to 
come up with an offer that would be at 
all satisfactory to the 200 employees. 
Anderson pointed out that the offer 
which the workers finally accepted was 
the result of intercession with top man- 
agement by RWDSU Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps 
in New York, seat of the firm’s opera- 
tions. One of the main obstacles the Lane 
Bryant workers faced was settlement for 
much less by other unions in retail in 
Chicago. 


The settlement was approved over- 
whelmingly at a meeting which turned 
out about 150 of the 200 employed at 
the store; Anderson said. 


Members of the negotiating committee, 
in addition to Anderson, were Irene Zap- 
os, Rae Cooper, Pauline Slattery, Helene 
Roberts, Ora Isnogle, Ida Wheat, Goldie 
Jones, Rae Friédman, and Anne Miller 





Arbiter Puts 


Dairy Leader 
Back on Job 


PORTSMOUTH, O.—The union 
won a key victory over management 
in the arbitration of a grievance at 
Ideal Dairy involving Local 612 Pres. 
James. Thornton.»The union was 
turned down, however; in two other 
cases heard at the’same arbitration 
session. 

In the first instance, Thornton, fired 
earlier in the year for alleged insubord- 
ination, was reinstated to his job with 
all lost wages and seniority rights. 

Thornton, a wholesale route sales- 
man, had tried to set up a grievance 
meeting with the employer. He was 
met with abuse and obscenity from 
management, to which he reacted 
strongly. As a result, he was fired. 

The union held that Thornton was do- 
ing his job as a union representative, 
and that the employer had no reason to 
pile on the abuse which. he did. Thorn- 
ton’s reaction was that of any reasonable 
man in standing up for his rights and 
dignity as a man and leader of the shop. 
The arbitrators upheld the union’s case. 


Panel of Arbitrators 


The panel of arbitrators included 
Frank R. Uble and Harry J. Dworkin, 
both of Cleveland, O., and Robert G. Mc~ 
Intosh of Cincinnati, O. Regional Dir, 


: 





- JAMES THORNTON 


G. A. Hughes appeared for the union and 
Attorney Chester P. Fitch for the com- 
pany. 

In another case concerning the work- 
ers’ complaint that the employer had 
arbitrarily cut their hours, thus reducing 
their earnings, the arbitrators ruled that 
the contract did not support their con- 
tention. 

In the third case, the arbitrators ruled 
against a retail route salesman who was 
— after being accused of padding a 
sale 





12¢ Wage Boost for 
Ohio Cemetery Group 


SPRINGFIELD, O—A new 2-year 
contract between Local 880 and the 
Ferncliff Cemetery Association provides 
the workers with a 12-cent hourly wage 
boost, as well as some other gains, Re- 
gional Dir. Jerry Hughes reported. 

The pact, effective Sept. 23, calls for 
10-cent increases now and another 2 
cents an hour next Sept. 23. The work- 
ers also won 2 hours’ call-in pay and 
other gains. New rates of pay are $1.70 
an hour, going to $1.72 next year. The 
15 employees take care of the 300-acre 
cemetery grounds and dig graves. 

Hughes led the negotiating committee, 
which included Ray Shoemaker, W. A. 
Culp and Cory Biddle. 


Union Brothers Help 


TACOMA, Wash. (PAI)—A member 
of Carpenters Local 470 has had such a 
difficult time that his union brothers 
have decided to throw him a “hard luck” 
dance to help him out. 

The husband and father first suffered 
a heart attack. Then his wife had to 
undergo surgery. Following this, their 
home burned with no fire insurance 
against the loss, Subsequently, the mo- 
ther was again hospitalized and the hus- 
band had a second heart attack . 
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Pretty Pickets Patrol Proctor 





NO TALKEE—PICKETS WALKEE: The m 
carry is short and to the point. When Proctor Electric, Balti- 
more, “Md., refused to negotiate.a new contract, members of 
LUE Local 166 struck. On the picket line since August 29 are, 
left to right, Dolores Kelz, Frances Sullivan and Amanda Mabe. 
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essage these pickets 








80-42 Vote for RWDSU- 
At New Orleans Company 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—A careful, 4-month organizing campaign at the 
Orleans Mfg. Co. has paid off in a 2 to 1 victory for the RWDSU, as 120 of 
the 140 employees turned out to vote in a National Labor Relations Board 


election on Sept. 13, Int’l Rep. Paul 
Fourcade reported. The vote was 80 to 42 
for the RWDSU. 


It was a rank and file campaign from 
the beginning, Fourcade said, with the 
original contract being made by Local 
503 Pres. Clifton Hernandez. 


As the story goes, Hernandez was hav- 
ing a social chat with a friend one eve- 
ning. The friend, employed at Orleans 
Mfg., mentioned that conditions were 
lousy, and on top of that the boss had 
just taken away Good Friday as a paid 
holiday—a move that deeply angered all 
the workers, since that day is one of the 
most important religious holidays in this 
city. 


The friend complained, “What we 
need is a union.” And Cliff quickly re- 
sponded, “I got a union.” From these 
small beginnings, Fourcade said, a cam- 
paign was born. 


A rank and file committee was soon 
formed in the shop, which makes cas- 
kets, and these inside organizers, with 
the help of Fourcade and AFL-CIO Or- 
ganizer L.A. L’Hoste, steadily worked to 
sign up a majority. 


As the campaign progressed, the pres- 
sure from the employer to beat the un- 
fon was also stepped up, and soon the 
workers began receiving letters at their 
homes advising them to stay away from 
the union; they were called in one by 
one for talks with the boss, and 8 active 
union members were laid off, including 
a few with as much as 15 years’ service. 


But the workers stayed solid in the 
full knowledge that they could only count 
on improving their conditions and wages 
by joining the union. When election day 
came, the workers trooped to the polls 
and brought in the RWDSU by a score 
of 80 to 42. Fourcade said certification 
of the vote was expected any day, and 
the workers’ demands would be presented 
to the employer soon after. 
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American Tobacco Agrees 
To Key Union Demands; ‘ 
Workers Vote on Offer 


CHARLESTON, 8.C.—The American Tobacco Co. has agreed to a num- 
ber of the union’s demands on several key issues in negotiations for a new 
contract, and has made an offer which the employees were acting on at 
shift meetings last week, as The Record went to press, Int’l Rep. Larry 


Larsen reported. 

The talks had been bogged down until 
now, mainly as a result of disagreement 
on how to carry over to the employees 
some of the gains of the imminent auto- 
mation of much of the plant’s operation. 
Many of the company’s original proposals 
would have caused serious dislocation 
and even wage cuts for large numbers of 
the 1,000 employees. 

Seniority Rights at Issue 

One of the most important issues—one 
which united the entire plant behind 
those affected—was that of maintaining 
seniority for workers transferring from 
one job to another as a result of the shift 
in operations due to automation. 

The company, which earlier refused to 
agree to arbitration of disputes in such 
seniority cases, now agrees to arbitration 
within the 60-day trial period granted 
employees to familiarize themselves with 
a new job. 

Where management’s earlier propos- 
al had meant no increases at best, and 
wage cuts for a number of workers at 
worst, there is now an offer of increases 
ranging from 4 cents an hour to 13 
cents in most production departments. 
The highest increase is for a group of 
skilled examiners of cigars. 

On the issue of impending layoffs, 
the company has met the _ union’s 
demand that the laid-off workers 
be given a choice: either to be put on 
a preferred list from which the company 
would rehire if it needs more workers in 
the future, or to take severance pay, 
which ranges from 1 to 7 weeks’ pay, de- 
pending on length of service. 

To some 300 hourly-paid employees 
the company offers raises of 3 cents an 
hour now and 3 cents when automated 
production is in-full swing. 


in Miami 





MIAMI, Fla.—A new retail union was born here on Sunday evening, Sept. 
29, when two top officers of the RWDSU—Pres. Max Greenberg and Sec.-Treas. 
Alvin E. Heaps—presented the charter which brought Local 1010 officially inte 
existence. The presentation took place at a meeting at the Alcazar Hotel in this 
city, as this issue of The Record was in the mails. 

Local 1010 is composed of a group of retail employees who work in the Great- 
er Miami area. They voted early this month to seek affiliation with the RWDSU 
as a local union. The local is being aided by RWDSU staff members assigned to 
organizational work in this area, among whom are Regional Dir. Harry Bush, 
and Int’l Reps. Al Bregnard and Danny Klein. 

At the Sept. 29 meeting, the members were scheduled to elect a group of 
officers, including a president, two vice-presidents, a secretary-treasurer, a rec- 
ording secretary and a sergeant-at-arms. With most of the members concen- 
trated in the retail shoe and men’s wear fields, it is expected that the local’s 
initial organizing efforts will be directed at these industries, with special em- 
phasis on those firms which have contractual relations elsewhere with RWDSU 


affiliates. - 
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New Hill Pact 
Sets Ala. Pace 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The Local 261 
members at Hill’s grocery warehouse have 
set a rate of progress in wage increases 
and other contract improvement, in the 
past year that surpasses the record of 
any organized or unorganized grocery 
establishment in this state. With their 
second RWDSU contract, won this 
month, these workers have boosted their 
wages by 20 cents an hour, and have 
added other gains which bring the pack- 
age to an amount almost twice as high. 

The firm operates a chain of retail 
groceries throughout the state, 

In the settlement they won this month, 
Int’l Rep. Bill Langston announced, the 
110 workers won average increases of 10 
cents an hour, a reduction of 3 hours 
in the work week; company paid cover- 
age under the RWDSU Southeastern 
States Health and Welfare Plan; one 
additional paid holiday, making a total 
of 6; a guaranteed 40-hour work week, 
and dues check-off. 


Rates Now $1.27 to $1.48 


The wage gains range from 9 to 13 
cents an hour, and the value of the 
health and welfare plan is 6 cents an 
hour. The new rates range from $1.27 to 
$1.48 an hour. The RWDSU health plan 
was established more than a year ago in 
the bakeries of Birmingham, and has 
since been won by several thousand 
RWDsSvers in other industries and in 
other southern states. This plan also 
provides for pension coverage in the 
bakeries with company payments into a 
pension fund beginning in November, 
1958. Langston said Hill’s management 
has agreed to discuss the pension plan 
next August. 

One of the most important gains in 
the new contract is a reduction in hours 
and a voice in the work schedule. Until 
now everyone worked a compuisory sched- 
ule of 10% hours overtime. This has 
been cut to 7% hours at time and a half, 
with premium pay for overtime to be 
effective on a daily basis. 

With the winning of this contract, 
Langston said, it is expected that further 
progress will be made in organizing the 
balance of some 30 white workers in the 
shop. In the past few months, about half 
these men have joined the union. 





Election Due at Shop of 80 in Birmingham 





Grocery Warehousemen Join at Midnight 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—A midnight organizing campaign on Sept. 10, which lasted just a few hours and includ- 
ed an impromptu strike, has resulted in the signing up of every one of the 80 employees of one of the largest 
wholesale groceries in this city, Int’l Rep. Bill Langston reported. The firm is the Harvey Ragland Co., and it sells 


to independent retail groceries here. 


The workers earn little if any more 
than $1 an hour, the federal minimum. 
At the urging of a former RWDSU mem- 
ber working there, they went in a body 
to the employer and asked for more 
money, He flatly refused even to rec- 
ognize that the workers had formed a 
group, and in a body the entire plant 
walked out. . 

A hurried call to Langston brought 
him out to the scene, where he quickly 
proceeded to sign up all the workers, 
who were working a late shift on over- 
time. 





Langston then met with the employer, 
who was stunned by the unanimous ac- 
tion of the workers and agreed to a 
meeting the following morning. At that 
meeting the employer quickly consented 
to an election, and the workers now im- 
patiently await the action of the labor 
board. 

The union is pressing the board for 
quick action in settling an election date 
in an attempt to avoid the usual delays 
which characterize NLRB practices in 
this section of the country. 
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Canada 


- Agnew-Surpass Chain 


— Settles on Strike Eve 
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TORONTO, Ont.—Local 1002 and management of the Agnew-Surpass 
shoe chain reached a contract agreement this month on the eve of 4 
strike, Int’] Rep. Walter Kensit reported. The four Agnew-Surpass stores, 
part of a chuin that stretches across Canada, are the only organized shoe 





Maritime Province 
Growth Seen; 
Lynk an Intl Rep 


SYDNEY, N. 8—A decision by the 
RWDSU to take advantage of strong or- 
ganizing possibilities in the Maritime 
Provinces has resulted in the appoint- 
ment of John Lynk, former business 
agent of Local 596, as an international 
representative in this area. Best evidence 
of the need and desire for unionization 
here has been the tremendous growth of 
Local 596 itself in the past year. The 
local’s membership has swelled to five 
times its original size, and is still grow- 
ing. 

Int’l Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps and, East- 
ern Canada Dir. George Barlow, who ad- 
dressed a ‘596’ membership meeting dur- 
ing a visit there this month, praised the 
local for its growth, especially in the 
Cape Breton area. Following the meet- 
ing they were the dinner guests of Lo- 
cal 596 and Dairy Workers Local 198. 
Bteelworkers Local 1064 Pres. Martin 
Merner and C. B. Labor Council Pres. 
Charles Crowe were also guests of the 
two RWDSU locals, whose presidents are 
Dan White of ‘596’ and Ed Tell of ‘198.’ 


Michael McDonald was named to 
the post of Local 596 business agent. 
He is a Member of the Legislative As- 
sembly of Nova Scotia from the CCF, 
and is the first legislator to be an of- 
ficial of an RWDSU local in Canada, 
local leaders said. A former officer of 
the United Mine Workers, McDonald 
was at one time active in the organi- 
gation of bakery and confectionary 
workers. 


In other developments here, Local 596 
Pres. White reports that new contracts 
have been completed with the Shore’s 
chain stores, Joy Supermarket, Sobey’s 
Supermarket, United Wholesale, C. B. 
Co-op Wholesale, Glovers Dry Cleaners 
and Ideal Beverages. Wage increases 
range from $2 to $10 per week plus time 
and one half for overtime. Retroactive 
pay at Sobey’s was up to $400. 

Local 596 also reports that it has ap- 
plied for certification in three new shops 
which will add 40 members to the lo- 
cal’s ranks. Several other new shops are 
now being organized. Int’l Rep. John 
Lynk and Pres. White will begin nego- 
tiations shortly on behalf of some 40 
employees at the Eastern Co-op Services 
of Antigonish. 





stores in this province, 


The contract increases women’s starte 
ing rates from the former $18 to $27.50, 
with a maximum of $40. The male start- 
ing rate will rise from $25 to $30, with a 


$55 maximum. Automatic progressions of , 


$2.50 weekly, extended over a 2-year per- 
iod, will bring women employees to the 
maximum. The same progression rate 
for men will extend over a 3-year period, 
In addition, the workers will participate 
in a profit-sharing plan bringing each 
an estimated $170 a year added income. 

The contract also provides for union 
security, seniority, a grievance procedure 
with arbitration, a welfare plan, includ- 
ing hospitalization and physician’s care, 
and life insurance. The employer will 
pay 60 per cent of the plan’s cost while 
the employee pays the rest. Plan bene- 
fits also cover-the workers’ families. 

Workers will receive 1-week paid 
vacations after six months of service 
and 2-week vacations after 1 year. The 
work week will be 44 hours with time 
and one half pay after 44 hours. 

Commissions paid on certain items will 
remain in effect. A minimum full-time 
staff has been guaranteed, protecting 
full-timers against replacement by part- 
time workers. 


Gray Pact in Conciliation 


Elsewhere in the Windsor area, the 
Harry Gray department store contract, 
covering 50 employees, is still in concilia- 
tion. Employees of Murphy ‘Tobacco 
Wholesalers are preparing to hold their 
first meeting with the company on a 
contract renewal covering 10 employees. 

At the Dominion Stores Ltd. Groceteria, 
negotiations on a renewal of contract to 
cover 30 department operators. began 
Sept. 18. 

The union and management of Auto- 
matic Canteens are due to meet on Oct, 
1 in a final attempt to settle a new con- 
tract covering 12 workers. The com- 
pany has offered a 10-cent hourly in- 
crease across the board, which the union 
rejected. The workers are pressing for 3 
cents per hour raise retroactive to Aug. 
31, 1956 and 13 cents retroactive to Aug. 
$1, 1957, with a one year agreement and 
a cost-of-living bonus. 





Mourn Death in Toronto 
Of Florence Collins’ Father 


TORONTO, Ont. — Members of the 
RWDSU sent condolences to Office Sec. 
Florence Collins of the Eastern Region 
of the union on the death of her father, 
Frederic Haragan, on Sept. 13 at the 
Sunnybrook Military Hospital here. Ine« 
terment was in the Pine Hille: Cemetery, 





Adele and Bill Bartlett find picketing promotes “togetherness” in their family, 





Coupled in Marriage, They're 
Joined on Picketline Too 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—For better or worse, Bill and Adele Bartlet 
sticking it out on the picket line at the Simmons mattress plant ane 
they and 68 other members of Local 535 have been on strike for a first 


RWDSU contract since last March 27. 
Between them the couple have nearly 
20 years of service with the firm, and 
now they have established a joint “picket 
line seniority” of just one year. 


The two were married after they met 
on the job at Simmons in 1952. Bill, who 
is a machine operator, started working 
at Simmons in 1948 and Adele started at 
the plant a year later. Bill, one of the 
higher rated workers at the plant, was 
earning $1.35 an hour after 10 years on 
the job. Like many of the other employ- 
ees, Adele was earning 85 cents an hour. 
Not unlike the vows they took in 1952, 
Bill and Adele join the other Simmons 
workers in a firm determination to win 
decent wages and conditions in a union 
contract. 


The couple want their fellow RWDSU 
members to know they appreciate the 
financial help which has been received 
by the strikers, and they emphasized 
that another important way for oth- 
ers to help them is to boycott Simmons 
products, 


Picketing of the plant has been car- 
ried out on a 24-hour basis since the 
strike started, and has been completely 
effective against the company’s opera- 
tions here. But the firm has other plants 
in Canada and the U.S., and its inten- 





Photos by Gordon Reekie 


SUNSHINE DAIRY members of Local 440 in St. Catherine's, Ont. listen to report of executive board on recently- 


won contract settlement before voting their approval. 
tion schedule, other gains. The 21 empl 
, mittee members were Alf 


 @8 












Pact provides increases of $4 to $8 a week, better vaca- 
trem acted after receiving copies of settlement terms. Negotiating com- 
lling, Art Holmes, Bob Homer, Bob Reid and John Ford. 

















tion plainly is to try to starve the work- 
ers back to work. In order to fight this 
huge firm, these new members of the 
RWDSU will need every bit of help they 
can get from their fellow members 
ee the United States and Can- 
ada. 


¢ 





"440" Members in St. Kits 
Elect New Stewards 


ST. CATHERINE’S, Ont.—Election of 
Stewards in the Silverwood Dairy unit 
here resulted in 100% participation by 
members in all departments where elec- 
tions were held, Education Dir. Gordon 


Reekie, who conducted the ballo - 
ported, anges 


Chief steward is M. “Bud” Morrison, as- 
sistant chief is Doug Jones, and the rece 
ording secretary is Ernie Bingham. Oth- 
ers elected were Stewards George Reekie 
(Gordon’s Brother), George’ Seldon, Joe 
Fegarty, John Woodruff, Dave Cochrane, 
George Danby, Ken Scriver, Bob Con- 
nelly and Roy Johnson. 


6,000 Attend Huge 
‘483’ Picnic 
In Cardinal, Ont. 


CARDINAL, Ont.—A light rain failed 
to dampen the spirits of some 6,000 
participants in the Local 483-sponsored 
Labor Day celebration—the largest this 
town has ever witnessed. 


The union, with an outstanding dis- 
play of strength, took the honors in a 
tug-of-war with officials of Canada 
Starch Co. Ltd., where Local 483 mem- 
bers work. Foot races and harness 
races rounded out the day’s games. A 
banquet for retired pensioners of the 
Canada Starch Co. was held in the 
evening, and fireworks and a: dance 
climaxed the day’s activities. 


Stanley Bradford of the local won 
the $100 prize in a contest sponsored 
by the union, and John S, MacDonald 
won the share-the-wealth sponsored by 
the Fireman’s Brigade, 
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By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


Consumer Expert for The Record 


The U.S. Commerce Department reports “personal income” hit rec- 
ord highs this summer. This is the total of everybody’s income including 
wages, salaries, dividends and interest, businessmen’s and farmer’s 
income. 


But: industrial wages have declined so far this year in actual dollars 
as well as having suffered erosion from rising living costs. From Decem- 
ber to June, earnings of the average industrial worker fell from $84.05 
a week to $82.80, and the actual take-home of the average worker with 
three dependents dropped from $75.56 to $75.31. But because living 
costs meanwhile have been rising, the average net spendable wages 
based on 1947-49 prices dropped from $64.86 in December to $62.65 in 
June. That’s a loss in real income of 34% percent. 


How do workers’ families get along when their incomes are thus 
being squeezed by inflation? This department got at least one true-life 
answer when we recently interviewed a skilled worker and his wife, and 
scrutinized their living expenses and financial problems. 


John and Ruth live in Pennsylvania and have two boys, aged 4 and 13. 
John is a skilled machine-maintenace worker. His pay of $103 and an- 
nual income of $5,356 are just about the U.S. average family income, 
although above that of the average factory-worker. After tax deductions, 
John gets a take-home about $93.50. 


Even on $93, John and Ruth were in trouble. There was food enough 
and the mortgage payment and taxes of $61.55 a month were met on time, 
But they were constantly harassed by medical bills, for John’s medical 
insurance from his job covers only him. 


Moreover, they were unable to finance the repairs needed on their 
elderly wood-frame “shot-gun” house (a semi-detached house joined by 
@ common wall and roof to another house). 


The house needs insulation. The refrigerator is old, uses a great deal 
of current and its six-cubie feet capacity is too small for a family of four. 
The children's beds need new mattresses. The kitchen floor linoleum is 


badly worn. 


Similarly, their 1950 sedan, bought second-hand three years ago, 
needs extensive repairs or replacement with a younger model. 


Joins “Club” for Clothes Purchases 


The family also keeps its clothing expenditures to the minimum, put- 
ting the children’s needs first. John’s one “dress” suit was ten years old. 
His one pair of dress-up shoes Was nine years old. As he sees it, his only 
chance to get new clothes is through a stit or shoe “club.” These are 
clubs started by merchants or salesmen in factory neighborhoods. A group 
of workers chip in, say, $2 a week. Each week a drawing is held entitling 
one member to a suit. 


John already has been stuck for $44 in one suit club, but was contri- 
buting a dollar a week to a shoe club when we met him. For years, Better 
Business Bureaus have warned against such “clubs” because they often 
unload shoddy-quality goods at higher prices than you’d have to pay in 
a regular store. But they persist. In John's neighborhood, even thé candy 
store has a “train club.” The kids chip in their dimes each week, and the 
winner of the drawing gets model train equipment. 


. In a recent Roper Poll, 37 of 100 people named money problems as 
their chief concern, well above such widespread anxieties as health and 
personal relationships. It’s that way with John and Ruth, too. 


Because of high-pressure selling, lack of capital and other circum- 
stances, John and Ruth are influenced to.pay more than they need to for 
certain necessities. This reporter spent hours with them to find methods 
of cutting some of the high costs that plague them and keep them from 
getting things they need. If this typical family had enough income, or if 
prices were more reasonable, they would be a market for all kinds of 
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goods, especially those produced by the currently-depressed housing, ap- 
pliance, furniture, auto and clothing trades. 


It would be an exaggeration to claim this couple’s financial problems 
could be corrected even by the most expert kind of money management, 
For one thing, there is no way of solving their heavy medical expenses due 
to the wife’s long illness, short of comprehensive medical insurance cov- 
ering the whole family. For another, the only hope 1s to fix up their pres- 
ent quarters There is not enough financial leeway at this time to buy 
the newer, fully-detached house the wife keenly wants. 


Some problems we were able to correct by better buying methods and 
planning. From personal experience, this reporter knows most commer- 
cial newspapers and magazines would not print this information fully 
and frankly, especially the parts concerning brand names and life insur- 
ance. So here it is: 


FOOD: The largest single saving we made was in the family’s food 
bill. Previously much of the shopping had been done by stopping at a 
neighborhood store when something was needed. Often the oldest child 
was sent to the store. There was a particularly heavy expense for “bought” 
desserts. To some extent the family felt an obligation to buy at the neigh- 
borhood store because in times of strike or unemployment the store “car- 
ried” the family. But while this help was vital, the family paic a large 
price for it. 


We reduced the food budget 18 percent by these methods: (1) Buy- 
ing supermarkets’ own brand of canned goods and other staples instead 
of the costlier nationally advertised brands; (2) planning menus a week 
ahead to make use of those foods most abundant each week and fea- 
tured by stores as specials; (3) buying the larger sizes, we found the 
family could save as much-as 40 percent of the cost of some frequently- 
bought items, as canned juices; (4) by more home preparation of des- 
serts; (5) by frequent use of several foods particularly low in cost but 
high in nourishment, as non-fat milk powder and cheddar cheese. 


LIFE INSURANCE: The husband has little insurance on himself, but 
has policies on his children and wife. We convinced them to cash in the 
small policy the wife has had since she was a kid. They were disillu- 
sioned by the fact she would get back only $75, after paying in many 
years. But this move would cut their insurance bills $26 a year, and pro- 
vide cash for a kitchen cupboard. Thus, they’ll save an installment 
charge of 18 percent on the cupboard, while the money left with the 
insurance company would earn them only 214-3 percent. 


But the father was unable to bring himself to drop the boys’ policies, 
though he recognized the family’s real need was for more insurance 
covering him as the breadwinner. 


HOUSING EXPENSE: The first goal will be to buy insulating mate- 
rials for the house to cut down the present big fuel bills. The family also 
is now saving $5 a week in an interest-earning account as a reserve for 
replacing other household goods. It will thus save installment fees and 
get lowest prices by buying for cash. 


CAR: The family is going to invest money to save money. John re- 
alizes depreciation is his largest single car expense outside of fuel. Thus, : 
he will invest judiciously to keep the cdr in good operating condition 
while he builds a reserve for a newer car. The investment in rehabili- 
tating his car will also gain him a bigger trade-in value. He also would 
reduce his auto insurance bill by buying the insurance from a lower-cost 
company, but likes his present agent and will probably stay with him. 
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More 
Photos 
Win 


Prizes 


ELDERLY FIDDLER provides fine character study, wins $5 for Harry Weissman of District 65, 
Harry was Grand Prize Winner in The Record’s 1954 photo contest. 


All records have been smashed in 
The Record’s Photo Contest. This 
year’s flood of entries topped last 
year’s mark of nearly 1,00Q — with 
more entries expected before the con- 
test closes Sept. 30. 





As remarkable as the quantity of 
the entries was their quality. This 
year’s contest, like its two predeces- 
sors, has disclosed that there are gift- 
ed amateur photographers in the 
ranks of the RWDSU in all parts. of 
the United States and Canada. Which 
leads the editors to the conclusion 
that there could be many more fine 
news photos in the pages of each is- 
sue if some of these contestants put 
their cameras to work recording the 


activities of their locals. How about 
it, contestants? 


On this page are the last three $5 
prize winners to be selected before 
the contest closes, as well as two fine 
Honorable Mention photos. All pho- 
tos submitted, including those which 
came in during the contest’s final 
week, will be eligible for the Grand 
Prize of $25. Watch for the next issue 
for the name of the winner and his a pea 
(or her) prize-winning photo. Ped rt uy 
YOUNG ANGLERS were snapped while getting rod ready DRESSY DOG in Robin Hood cap, dark glasses 
by Philip Simmons of Macy Local 1-S, New York, who poses and wins $5 for Jean Brousseau of Ottawa, 
wins $5 for this shot. Ont., a member of Retail Local 414. 


Sheepshead Bay 

scene wins Honor- 

: ee able Mention for Al 

Happy baby celebrating New Year’s arrival was snapped by Gertrude Schulz o4 e Peltz of Retail Drug 

of Saks-34th Local 2, New York, who rates Honorable Mention for this " Local 1199, New 
phote of her grandchild. ¥ork. 
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Mrs, Proxmire and Senator-elect William Proxmire (in raincoat) visit factory early on day after elet- 
tion victory to thank workers for their support, labor’s backing in Aug. 27 election. 


Organized labor’s drive to “get out the vote” 
was considered by friend and foe to be the de- 
ciding factor in Wisconsin Sen, William Prox- 
mire’s huge 122,000 majority. 


It is roughly estimated that 100,000 personal 
contacts in trade union homes were made either 
by doorbell ringing or by a phone call, according 
to Wisconsin labor officials. 

Because of Taft-Hartley restrictions the voter 
mobilization was limited to urging people to 
vote. But the work was concentrated in sections 
of Milwaukee and other industrial areas where 
workers live and which normally vote Democrat- 
ic by 60 percent or better. 

Besides Milwaukee—where the city was 2 to 1 
for Proxmire—the state CIO co-ordinated “get- 
out-the-vote” drives in Kenosha, Racine, She- 
boygan, Madison, La Crosse and Eau Claire. 


The Milwaukee Journal pictorially explained 
Proxmire’s upset victory by running two pic- 
tures after election day. One picture showed a 
dozen trade union wives busily phoning num- 
bers from a union hall where batteries of special 
phones had been installed. Next to this was a 
picture of the Kohler-for-Senator headquarters 
with no sign of activity. 

A large headline underneath said: ‘Unions 
Spurred Vote: Democrats Benefitted. Phone 
Calls, Baby Sitting, Bell Ringing. Republicans’ 
Activity Was at a Minimum; GOP Headquarters 
Virtually Deserted.” 

Defeated Gov. Kohler said the big labor vote 
drive caught him by surprise. 

When asked if the GOP machinery failed to 
operate on Election Day, Kohler said: “I would 
say that there wasn’t too much difference in 
the activity of the Republican and Democratic 
Party machinery. I think the difference arose 
in the labor unions, in getting out their own 
vote, rather than the Democratic organization 
getting out the vote.” 

GOP Congressmen’ Worried 

Proxmire swept virtually all of the state’s 10 
congressional districts, something which will 
have seven incumbent Republican congressmen 
worried between now and next November. 

The state CIO worked with Labor's Political 
League in Milwaukee in putting on the vote 
drive for the largest city in the state. LPL is a 


grouping of former CIO, AFL and unaffiliated ‘ 


unions which endorses and supports candidates 
running for office. 4 

Both state labor groups supported Proxmire, 
as they had three times previously when he ran 
for governor unsuccessfully. Besides putting on 
a drive to get union families to the polls, the 
state labor groups issued two colorful handbills 
which were widely distributed in thestate. One 
handbill suggested that unionists could “Vote 
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Yourself a Pay Increase” by taking part in the 
special election. 


Some 85,000 copies of this were spread around 
the state. A second handbill of Proxmire and 
Kohler stating “Only You Can Pick Our Next 
Senator.” This handbill did not plug for Prox- 
mire, but stated: “Your union can never tell you 
how to vote, but the union can report to you 
where the candidates stand.” Continuing, the 
union handbill stressed the importance of every 
vote and emphasized that “every single vote 
counts and your one vote could decide whether 
Wisconsin sends a liberal or reactionary to 
Washington to speak for us in the U.S. Senate.” 


As soon as the primary was over, Wisconsin 
labor leaders who felt that Proxmire had a good 


‘chance to win sat down and mapped out a pro- 


gram to bring out the labor vote. Crews of work- 
ers were put on the job of jotting down phone 
numbers next to.lists of registered voters. Mon- 
ey was raised to have special telephones in- 
stalled in union halls. 


Large placards were placed on the walls where 
telephoning was done, warning callers they 


must not mention the name of any candidate - 


or talk about any campaign issues. 
Handbills Explain Issues 


Enthusiasm in the campaign was fired up by 
distributing handbills—bought and paid for out 
of voluntary COPE money—which explained the 
issues in the campaign. 

A_ pre-election survey conducted by Demo- 
cratic State Chairman Philleo Nash showed that 
“inflation” was the number one issue on the 
minds of the voters on the farms, in the small 
towns and in the big cities of the state. 

Much of the Proxmire campaign was geared 
to this. He spoke out relentlessly against the 
Eisenhower hard money policy, showing how 
this was driving scores of small businessmen 
into bankruptcy and was hurting both farmer 
and city worker. 

Kohler, of course, had the usual support given 
a Republican candidate in this traditionally 
GOP state. A solid alignment of newspapers— 
big town, small town, Republican and even some 
so-called liberal papers throughout the state— 
had been beating the drums in Kohler’s behalf. 
Even the Sheboygan Press, nominally a Demo- 
cratic publication, naively placed a big picture 
of Kohler casting his vote on the front page on 
Election Day. The beating of the drums had a 
hollow sound the day after. 

The Kohler forces, with all the money in the 
world available, plastered Wisconsin with giant 
billboards so that travelers could hardly see 
the trees along the highways. Virtually all Mil- 
waukee busses carried flamboyant day-glo signs 
proclaiming “Kohler.” For a brief two months 
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a visitor to the state could easily have thought 
that the state’s name was “Kohler,” not “Wis- 
consin.”’ The voters set the record straight— 
beginning in Walter Kohler’s own township, 
where many Kohler strikers live. The vote was 
575 to 727, with Proxmire the victor. The City 
of Sheboygan went for Proxmire, who carried 
12 of the 16 precincts. 


Allan Graskamp, president of striking Kohler 
Local 833, noted that a “number of factors com- 
bined to see the first Democratic Senator elect- 
ed‘in Wisconsin in 25 years. Among them was 
the Kohler company's refusal to settle or ar- 
bitrate the three and one-half year strike it 
caused. This served to tarnish the politically- 
potent name of Kohler and took the magic out 
of it.” 


The Kohler striker’s Bulletin, tn its issue fol- 
lowing the election, noted that “the beginning 
of the end for Walter Kohler came when his 
name, heretofore a political asset, became a li- 
ability ... He may have contributed to that. He 
did not distinguish himself with liberalism in 
the course of the Kohler strike; his labor record 
left much to be desired ... As a magnet at the 
polls, however, the Kohler name reached the 
turning point with the growth of the Kohler 
strike as a national phenomenon arfa disgrace. 
Walter Kohler can thank his uncle and the 
management of Kohler Company for this.” 
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Batteries of telephones like this were set up in 
offices in Wiscotisin te get out vote in special 
that found Proxmire (D) victorious in Senate race. 
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Going by the Rule 


Makes Meeting 




















Along with falling leaves, the arrival of autumn is usually signaled 


by the scheduling of union meetings on a full scale. Everyone would 
agree that any meeting—whether of a shop, an entire local or a divi- 
sion—should be run properly, so that the business of the meeting is 
conducted in an orderly, efficient-manner. 


For the benefit of RWDSU old-timers and newcomers alike, here in 
brief outline are the essential rules of how to conduct a meeting. But 
far more important than’ rules is the participation of the largest pos- 
sible number of members at every union meeting. The rules can es- 
tablish the framework for a democratic meeting—but it is the participa- 
tion of the majority of members that adds substance to that framework. 


The Right to Speak 


The chairman is the conductor and regulator of the meeting, Every member 
has a right to speak but no member has the right to infringe upon the rights 
of any other members. For that reason no one should speak until he has been 
- Fecognized by the chair. He may obtain this recognition by holding up his hand 
or by rising. as the chair shall direct. 


Making a Motion 


The method of bringing anything to the attention of the membership for’ 
action is to make a motion. This is an orderly way of initiating action by a 
proposal, written or verbal. , 


If everyone started sounding off at once every time a report was made, 
nothing would ever be accomplished, The making of a motion is the way to begin 
discussion on any given point of the agenda or any issue that arises. DISCUSSION 
CAN ONLY TAKE PLACE AFPIER A MOTION HAS BEEN MADE AND SECOND- 
ED, EXCEPT IN THAT PART OF THE AGENDA ENTITLED “GOOD AND WEL- 
FARE.” 


A motion is “in order” when it has something to do with the fixed order of 
business, such as motions “to accept” or “to reject” a report. The same holds 
for resolutjons which should be acted upon with motions “to concur” or “to 
non-concur.” If you are in doubt as to the content of. any report you are al- 
ways in order to make the motion, “I move to refer this matter to new business.” 


The object of such a motion is to permit the regular business of the meeting 
to continue according to the agenda or order of business, and then later to 
discuss the issue. 


‘ No motion is valid until it has been “seconded.” ‘The procedure: is to be 
’ recognized hy the chair and then to rise and say, “I second the motion.” 


. 
Chair's Authority 
It is the chairman’s duty at ali meetings to decide whether or not a motion 
is in order. It is well to remember, however, that a chairman may be wrong 
and therefore the voting member always has a right to appeal the decision of 
the chair. 4 


If any member disagrees with the decision of the chairman ali he has to 
do is to rise and state, “I appeal the decision of the chair.” After this motion 
is made and seconded, the chairman turns the gavel over to the recording sec- 
retary. No discussion is. permitted exeept by the maker of the appeal and the 
who are allowed to explain their points. The recording secretary then 
takes a vote as temporary chairman by asking. “Shall the decision of the chair 
be sustained?” The vote is taken by “ayes” and “noes” and if the chair is sus- 
by an “aye” vote majoriiy, the appeal is lost and the meeting continues 
the decision of the chairman. ) 


! 


A motion is open to discussion only after it has been seconded and entered 
in the minutes by the recording secretary. 


Before any discussion takes place the chairman requests the recording sec- 
retary to read the motion as entered and then opens the floor for discussion. 
Discussion should con’ only so long as the pro and opposite viewpoints are 
membership and then a motion “to close discussion” 


and saying, “I call for the question,” meaning that it’s his wish that the mo- 
tion be acted upon by the membership at the meeting. 

Generally, motions are acted upon by those in favor answering with “ayes” 
when called upon, and those opposing answering with, ‘‘noes.” In close counts 
where the voice is uncertain, a show of hands can be called for at the discretion 
of the chair. 


Amendment: 


A motion may sound good but it may be weak because it does not clearly 
express its intent. In this event an amendment to the motion is in order. 


No amendment is in order, however, if it destroys the meaning or the force 
of the motion. In other words the amendment must in no way replace or 
change the original intent of the motion as the vote on the amendment carries 
the motion automatically. 

In addition there can alwayr be an “amendment to the amendment” which 
is limited ‘simply to clarifying the wording, to add clarity or to broadening the 
the scope so as to lend force to the original motion and amendment. 


Substitutions 


Often a motion will be made, seconded, amended and the amendment will be 
amended. This creates general confusion and can be eliminated by some mem- 
ber taking the floor and incorporating the whole thing into a single motion not 
conflicting with the original motion or amendments. The vote is taken on the 
substitute and if it is carried it becomes the regular motion, replacing the regu- 
lar motion offered at first. 


Limits on Speakers 


On points of sharp debate where the matter is liable to consume the entire 
meeting if unhampered, a motion can be made to limit the number of speak- 
ers and the time allotted to cach. 


To Table 


A motion to “table” means simply that you do not desire to take action at 
that time on the subject being discussed. It may be because information is in- 
adequate or because it is not an immediate issue. This should never be used 
to kill action or discussion on any matter but merely to postpone it for later 
consideration. It can be moved to table temporarily or to table until the next 
meeting. 


To Refer 


Another way of stopping too much tonsil bursting on any subject is to move 
to refer it to a committee. The committee is elected and reports on the entire 
matter at a later time. 


Point of Order : 


This is the headache of the chairman—the most misused privilege of all 
meetings anywhere. A “point of order” can never be used as a pretext to gain 
the floor. It is simply what it cails for. A “point of order” is a question on 
procedure. For example, a motion is under discussion and a speaker starts to 
discuss something else. A “point of order” can and should be called for to have 
the chairman clarify the rules of order so that the business at issue can be 
handled. This holds good in all matters where there is a question as to whether 
or not the proper procedure is being followed. 


Special Privilege 

“Privilege” is the right of any union member but must never be used except 
where it benefits the members as a whole. If the room is too hot, a point of 
“privilege” can be called for to have the fans turned on. In plain words, “special 


privilege” is a point to be used in any event where the entire assemblage can 
be aided and never used as a pretext to stifle any point of business. 


Good and Welfare 


Good and welfare is that part of the meeting where you can get up and talk 
about what you think should be done by the union and in the union, and for 
the benefit of the union. 

No motiuns can. be made or actions taken during good and welfare. It is 
strictly a discussion period where the membership can clear the air and give and 


get information, 
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It’s a far cry from “the rocket’s red glare” 
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ist’s prediction that by 1977 men will travel 
the moon—and back—in a space vehicle. 
But the fact is that the space vehicle 
ill most likely get its mighty blast of power 
n the same principle which motivated Fran- 
is Scott Key's rocket way back during the 
war of 1812, 


Accustomed though we are to the idea of 
focke ships and space travel, it’s still quite 
a surprising thought that in our lifetime we 
may actually wake up one morning to the 
news that humans have actually departed on 
the first flight to the moon, But there is 
little question that it will happen, say our 
leading authorities in the field of astro- 
nautics. 


“Astronautics—_that means navigation 
among the stars, doesn’t it?” this reporter 
asked James J. Harford, executive secretary 
of the American Rocket Society. Mr. Har- 


flatiy: ° 

“Yes. No scientific breakthroughs are re- 
quired to travel to the moon and back.” And 
he added, “There is now no natural barrier, 
only some pretty difficult engineering prob- 
lems, and they’re being dealt with in the 
military missile program and in the studies 
being made in connection with the IGY.” 
IGY is the International Geophysical Year, 
which started last July and during which 
scientists throughout the world are co- 
operatively studying the earth and outer 
space. 


A manned flight to the moon, of course, 
must be preceded by several accomplish- 
ments which are only slightly less fantastic. 
The first of these giant steps into space, in 
this country at least, is Project Vanguard, 
which is expected to send up by rocket, a 
basketball sized sphere packed with 10 pounds 
of instruments to tell us what it’s like 250 
miles and more above the earth. The sphere 
ls expected to act like a satellite and rotate 
around the earth in a fairly regular path, 
staying up there for a few weeks, months or 
even a year. 


The launching of the satellite next year is 
part of the United States’ contribution to 
the IGY. Mr. Harford already has a predicted 
schedule of progress leading up to the day 
when man flies to the moon. Within 5 years, 
according to this schedule, we'll be able to 
send up a rocket which will carry several 
thousand pounds of equipment to give us 
still more information about conditions in 
space. Within 10 years the estimate is that 
unmanned rockets carrying several hun- 
dred pounds of equipment will be going as far 
as Mars or Venus, and that about the same 
time we should be seeing a manned rocket 
which will travel around our planet much 
like the first little moon called Vanguard. 


Trip to Moon Costs Plenty 


All these developments depend on whether 
or not the government decides to put up the 
tremendous amounts of money required. Sup- 
posing that the government does put- it up, 
there will come a day some time around 1977 
when a space vehicle, looking pretty much 
like what we’ve seen in science-fiction mag- 
azines, will take a group of men from this 
planet through black, airless space, some 
240,000 miles to the moon. 


There they will land, and in special suits 
to protect them against the lack of atmo- 
sphere, they will walk about picking up sam- 
ples of rock and whatever else looks inte- 
resting. And then they’ll come back to tell 
us about it. 


Behind this space-flight-to-be are hun- 
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Moon by 1977? 


dreds of yeara of study and experiment in 
rocketry. Nobody will be very much surprised 
to learn that the Chinese used the rocket 
principle as long ago as 1232 A.D., at the bat- 
tle of Kai-fung-fu, when Chinese defenders 
drove off their attackers by tying small pack- 
ages of incendiary powder to their arrows, 
thus giving them more speed. 


Since ‘that time rockets have shown up 
periodically, mostly as weapons of war. A 
Russian in 1903 was the first to publish a 
serious paper advocating use of liquid fuel in 
rockets for space travel. In 1921 the father of 
American rocketry, Dr. Robert H. Goddard, 
began experimenting with liquid fuel rockets 
instead of the powder that was being used 
until then. The liquid fuel theory got further 
backing from German rocket students and 
experimenters, and in 1925 the first liquid 
fuel rocket was launched by Dr. Goddard. It 
traveled 184 feet in 242 seconds, 


Following the foundation of the world’s first 
rocket society in Germany, the American In- 
terplanetary Society was started in 1930. Its 
name was changed to the more conservative 
American Rocket Society in 1934 in order to 
win greater respect (and membership) from 
professional engineers, chemists, and others 
who could further the Society’s rocket ex- 
periments. 


Labor’s Own Rocketeer 


Union members will be interested to learn 
that the first president of the American 
Rocket Society was David L&sser, who is now 
director of research of the International Un- 
ion of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO. 


When the Society was founded Lasser, who 
had studied engineering, was working for 
a publishing house which put out among oth- 
ers, a science-fiction pulp magazine called 
Wonder Stories. Lasser was only one of 
several science-fiction fans among the found- 
ers, several of whom also wrote science fic- 
tion. ~ 


Although the founders were rocketeers of 
the armchair variety, (they fully expected 
that by now at least one colony of men would 
be on the moon, making preparations for 
going further out in space), they were en- 
thusiastic enough to handle the many dis- 
couragements that came their way as they 
learned it wouldn’t be as easy as they thought. 


- Their enthusiasm infected others, including 


men of science, who later jojned the group 
and added knowledge to the dreams, turn- 
ing them into actual field experiments and 
plans, 


From 11 founding members in 1930, the 
American Rocket Society has grown to 7,000, 
and is the largest technical organization in 
the world devoted wholly to rockets and jet 
propulsion, About 80% of its members are 
at work in the field of astronautics. 


They used to laugh at some of the pub- 
lished plans of the Society, but not now. 
Today, the United States Government takes 
an American Rocket Society proposal like 
that of sending up a sphere packed with 
instruments to fly around the earth, and turns 
the proposal into reality. 


Rocketry got its biggest boost during World 
War II. The_most sensational use of rocket 
‘weapons were the Germans V-2 flying bombs. 
Bince then the powerful nations have been 
working to perfect rocket and other jet- 
driven missiles for future military use. 


The experience gained in military applica- 
tions of rockets, however, is being turned to 
peacetime scientific uses for the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. Thanks to this co- 
dbperation among nations, we can look for- 
ward to that day when we read the headline: 


ROCKET SHIP TAKES OFF FOR MOON 
13 @ 
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LETTERS TO IRE EDITOR 


sansa ‘Wate Suild én Ls ouateg 


To the Editor: 

I am sure it is needless to recite to you what the housing situation is at 
present. J am not sure which is worse, the exhorbitant rents or the arrogance 
of the landlords, who have a fielé day. 








The reason I am writing to you is because I feel my union is the only 


place I car turn to. I have a suggestion to make. We are a large membership 
union. I do not see any reason whatsoever why we can’t organize and start 
building our own cooperative houses on the same basis of operation as- the 
Electrical Union, Electchester, is working in New York. 


I am sure if things will start rolling there will be a great response. 
MRS. KATIA SPELOTTI 
New York City 


Sees Need for Sociai Security Changes 


To the Editor: 

Your articles on the need for changes in the Social Security Law are 
timely. The law needs revisions, particularly those clauses that base payments 
on the 'ast five years of one’s working life. Who earns big money at 60 to 65 
years of age? Then the stigma of poverty, and having to go to the Welfare 
Board to make up the difference! 

H. J. BUTLER 
New York City 


Misses Movie Review Column 


To the Editor: ° 
We miss your movie review column very much, and hope it has not been 
discontinued permanently. Three cheers for Jane Goodsell. Your paper makes 
very good reading for the whole family. 
CHARLES GELLMAN 
‘ New York City 


(Editor’s Note: We’ve had some doubt as to how many members en- 
joyed and made use of the movie reviews. If more members feel as Brother 
Gellman does, we'll start them again.) 


Opposes Editorial Criticizing Ike 


To the Editor: 

Your remarks about President Eisenhower in the last copy of The Record 
were in bad tastg. I personally do not think our union newspaper should get 
into political matters, and I wou'd remind you that President Eisenhower was 
reelected less than a year ago by a big landslide. 


It seems to me that there are enough “bread and butter” issues for our 
paper to deal with, without criticizing the President. Keep in mind also that 
labor unions have enough problems in their own back yard (Dave Beck, Jim- 
my Hoffa, etc.) without casting stones at others. 


JOHN BAKER 
Chicago, Ill. 


Supports Editorial Criticizing Ike 


To the Editor: 


Congratulations on yous fine editorial, 


“An Open Letter to President 
Eisenhower.” = 


-The President’s apparent lack of interest in the affairs of government is 
deplorable. One gets the impression that his primary concern in life is to be a 
good golfer. Needless to say, that doesn’t “make him a good President. 


In the Arkansas school integration crisis we have seen what the President’s 
lack of leadership can lead to. No doubt, if Ike had left the Newport golf course 
long enough to take some action against Gov. Faubus at the time he sent the 
Arkansas Natienal Guard to violate a federal court order, some of the violence* 
that occurred later might have been prevented. There was a cali for leadership 
but the White House was empty—lIke was off chasing a golf ball. 

ANN WOODLY ° 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hails New Poultry Inspection Law 


To the Editor: 

Congress has now enacted, and the President has signed, a compulsory 
poultry inspection bill. This long-overdue measure is similar to the Meat 
Inspection Act. It will. protect consumers and poultry workers by providing 
an inspection for wholesomeness and sanitation by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


During the past three years our Union, together with public health, 
women’s and consumer organizations, has carried out an intensive campaign 
for this legislation. In that campaign, we have, on a number of occasions, 
written tu you to ask for support of poultry inspection bills. 


We want you to know that we are extremely grateful for the help that the 
labor press has givén the campaign for this legislation. The work of labor pub- 
lications throughout the cowntry in publicizing the need for this legislation 
was a vital factor in putting compulsory pdultry inspection on the statute books. 


Our organization is very happy and proud to have spearheaded the cam- 
paign for this legislation on behalf of the consumers and poultry workers. We 
believe that it has long been needed. We believe that once the compulsory 
inspection is in full swing, a marked reduction will occur in the food poison- 
ing cases due to poultry and poultry products and the injuries to workmen in 
poultry plants. In addition, we expect that an increase in the sales of the 
poultry industry will quickly develop. 

EARL W. JIMERSON, Pres. 
Amalg. Meat Cutters 
and. Butcher Workmen 


Washington, D. C 
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How 
Simple 
Is 
Simple? 


By JANE GOODSELL 
“Complete, easy-to-follow directions.” 


These words strike terror to my soul. More 
times than I like to think about, I have sat up un- 
til midnight, my head spinning and my fingernails 
bitten to the quick, trying to make sense out of 
the instructions included in a game or a handicraft 
kit designed for children from five to eight years 
old. 


Oh, those step-by-step, simple instructions! 
(“Attach knurled knob 3-A to pinion shaft 4-D, 
fitting flap 6-C into slot 6-F.”) 


Why must children’s toys be so constructive 
and educational anyway? My own children prefer 
simpler pleasures. Their favorite activities are 
eating between meals and dressing up in my 
clothes, and nobody ever had to teach them how. 


My second-born daughter is due to have a 
birthday soon, and I cringe when I think of the 
games and make-it-yourself kits headed our way. 


I can see it now, The jewelry craft with its 
glittering array of seed beads, agates, needles, 
clasps, thread and clips. The gala button assort- 
ments, the Indian beadcraft, the make-it-your- 
self mobiles, the marionette theatres, the string, 
the glue, the wire, the laces, the adhesive discs, 
the wear_and tear on the vacuum cleaner, the 
tears, the headaches, the aspirin. 


And those easy-to-understand directions that 
are harder to read than an iricome tax form. 


I can see it coming. A couple of days after the 
party, the birthday girl will appear before me, her 
eyes looking trustfully into mine, and in her hands 
a make-it-yourself kit. 


“Mommy, I don't understand how to put it 
together.” 


Hours later, the chilt’s father will arrive home 
to a dinner that is not ready, and I will pluck at 
his sleeve~and look up at him with eyes crossed 
with fatigue and tension, and whimper, “I don’t 
understand how to put it together.” 


Along toward midnight, his hands shaking 
and his lips trembling with fatigue and tension, 
the child’s father will proceed from step 9 to 
step 10. 


.Some instructions have an outward appear- 


_ ance of simplicity. One must simply insert tab 


(1) into slot (1) and tab (2) and so on. But there 
is a hitch. Tab (1) is always just a teensy-weensy 
bit too big to fit into slot (1). 


And there are the games. The easy-to-play 
games with the simple instructions involving four 
pages of closely printed text. (“When two or more 
pieces, regardless of color, are parallel in the same 
row, the number of circles to be moved is ‘deter- 
mined by adding together the number on the tops 
of all the pieces in that row or starting line.’’) 


The words are English, and I guess they mean 
something. But I am just a simple girl without an 
engineering degree to my name. Furthermore, I 
have so little patience that I've never even built 
a ship in a bottle. 


I probably will, though, one of these days. 
Somebody will give one of the children a kit. 


—Drawing by Marjorie Glaubach 
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Nagbtor vide of the Gil 


Target 
First GI: “How did you get that black eye?” 
Second GI: “I was hit by a guided muscle.” 


The Best 
King Arthur: “Ods bodkins, Lancelot, what didst 
thou pay for that suit of armor?” 
Lancelot: “Three cents an oufice, Sire, it’s first-class 


mail.” 
Checking Up 

A graduate student at the University of Wisconsin, 
whose project for a sociology seminar was to tele- 
phone a dozen homes around 9 p.m. and ask parents 
if they knew where their children were at that hour, 
reported back that the results had been somewhat 
disappointing. 

“My. first five calls,” he lamented, “were answered 
by children who had no idea where their parents 


were” 
Lady and the Boy 
Lady: “Little boy, does your mother know you 
smoke?” % 


Little boy: “Does your husband know you speak to - 


strange men in the street?” 





INDIANS! 


Mother’s Worries Never End 


WATCH OUT FOR 










About Water 


On a bus two college students were overheard dis- 
cussing an astonishing fact they fad just learned: 
that the human body is 92 percent water. At that mo- 
ment a shapely young lady boarded the bus. Conver- 
sation ceased for a moment. Then one of the boys 
remarked, “Boy, she sure did a lot with her eight per- 

t. 


Logic 


“If 
ceeded in- making the Conféderacy an independent 
country, what would Washington be the father of?” 
One bright Ifttle boy shouted, “Twins.” 


Calorie Counter 


Big Spender 


Prisoner to fellow inmate: “I was making big money 
—about a quarter of an inch too big.” 


STRICTLY FRESH 


Your judicious application of 
foresight is the other fellow’s 


bay Oe ° 


The designer who called them 
“slacks” never got a rear view 

















CARS/ 


WATCH OUT FOR 
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Bad Table Manners 
The mother lion saw her young cub chasing a 
hunter round and round a tree. 
“Baby,” she called, “don’t play with your food.” 


An Optical Illusion? 
Then there’s the one about the lens-grinder who 
got his tie caught in the grinding wheels and made 
a spectacle of himself. 


Late Riser 
A draftee was awakened by his sergeant after his 
first night in an Army barracks. 
“It’s four-thirty,” bellowed the sergeant. 
“Four-thirty,” gasped the rookie. “Man, you'd bet- 
ter go to bed. We got a big day tomorrow.” 


The First Spaceman? 

A sports-writer was talking with former Dodger star 
Babe Herman at the end of « long ago season. “What 
are you doing this winter?” he asked the Dodger slug- 
ger. 

“Well,” Babe said, “A friend of mine offered to take 
me on a trip around the world.” 


“Going to go?” the writer asked. 


“Nah,” the Babe said. “I told him I’d rather go 
somewhere else.” 






























’ 3 

They call the drink a “cock- 
tail” because, after four or five 
of them, a fellow often starts to 
crow about ; 
s* ¢@ 

Favorite gossip of ours says 
that to telephone is a faster way 
to spread the word than to tell a 
neighbor. 
























1 ALWAYS TAKE 
THE TEACHER A 
PRESENT SOON AFTER 
SCHOOL STARTS! LAST 
YEAR 1 TOOK A BIG 
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our Conqressman 


MEETING WITH THEIR SENATOR, these Chicago RWDSUers put Sen. Everett Dirksen, center, on record on minimum wage legislation during 1955 RWDSU 

Mobilization. Surrounding Senator are Local 194 Exec. Vice-Pres. George White, George Menard of Local 15, Chicago Joint Board Pres. Hank Anderson 

and Jack Greenwald of Joint Board. They'll be seeing Dirksen, other Congressmen during coming week to press for minimum wage coverage for retail and 
other employees not now covered. 


RWDSU Opens Drive to Win Pay Floor Coverage in '58 


A new, important RWDSU campaign is under way. The full 
strength of the International union is going to be put behind a drive 
to get as many members as possible to “SEE YOUR CONGRESSMAN” 
during October, November and December—while they are at home. 


The “SEE YOUR CONGRESSMAN” campaign is a follow-up to 
the work that has been done by RWDSUers to promote minimum 
wage legislation during the past few years. Earlier high points of 
that campaign were the Washington Mobilizations conducted by the 
RWDSU. Another Mobilization will undoubtedly take place next 
spring, but right now while Congress is in recess and Congressmen 
are home, it’s urgent that you see your Senators and Representatives 
and urge them to support extension of coverage under the federal 
minimum wage law for millions of workers not now covered. 


@ Here’s why it’s important to See Your Congressman: A bill supported 
by the AFL-CIO is nearly ready to be reported out to the Senate by the Labor 
Committee. It requires a little more pressure on the Senators—particularly 
Committee members. Pressure will also be needed to keep the House and its 
Labor Committee from bottling up minimum wage legislation indefinitely. 
With an effective job by RWDSUers and other unionists between now and 
January, when Congress reconvenes, we can and should win coverage exten- 
sion early in the 1958 session. 


@~-Here’s how it’s going to be done: Every RWDSU member is being asked 
to see his or her Senator and Representative. A special effort to organize dele- 
gations to visit Congressmen will be made in selected key cities and states. 
Locals in those areas will be notified and aided by the International union. 


@ Petition sheets are being printed by the RWDSU. These will be sent 
to the locals, which will circulate them and try to get as many signatures— 
of members and other citizens—as possible in support of extending minimum 
wage law coverage. These petitions can be presented to your own Congress- 
men when you visit them. 


@ Fact sheets are being prepared by the RDWSU.,Information and argu- 
ments in support of the AFL-CIO minimum wage proposals will be printed 
in brief, condensed form. With these fact sheets, RWDSU delegations will 


-be armed with the necessary material to discuss the issues intelligently and 


forcefully with their Congressmen: 


@ Reports on all visits to Congressmen should be made to the Interna- 
tional union as soon as possible. In this way, results can be tabulated and 
AFL-CIO legislative experts will know where to concentrate when Congress 
reconvenes. : 


Watch for news and information about the “SEE YOUR CON- 
GRESSMAN” campaign in future issues of The Record. Get ready 
now for the biggest and most important legislative drive the RWDSU 
has ever conducted. 





